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age has no use for imperialists of the romantic Kipling era, nor for Prince Metternichs.
That is why we are today already in confusion about the applicability of the Atlantic Charter, which raises issues regarded by British Prime Minister Churchill as "dangerous" to discuss now, according to the New York Times editorial of April 4, 1943.
Yet the issues have been raised [according to the same editorial], and out of the debate are emerging two broad concepts for an international organization for the future. One, based on a strict interpretation of the Atlantic Charter, envisages a world in which large and small nations will live side by side on terms of equality and co-operate politically and economically through some kind of world organization ,for purposes of collective security and mutual welfare. The other, more European-bound, envisages a Europe under the joint guardianship of Russia and Great Britain, with the smaller nations leaning on the one or the other of these two powers according to proximity. . . . The first concept may be Utopian, but it is the American idea expressed in global terms. It is on this idea that America deals with local authorities as it finds them, and still recognizes the integrity of the small Baltic states on Russia's frontier. The second concept is not Utopian, but realistically based on a balance of power and power politics.
The same editorial concludes with the profound remarks:
Here we face a situation in which two considerations are implicit. On the nature of the post-war settlements will depend in large degree America's final attitude toward international co-operation. At the same time,